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ABSTRACT 

Based upon intervievs in a number of commuaity-biBad 
crganiutions in several states, this report describes 
community-based organizations from several perspectives. T^e rep^ct 
begins with a discussion of the origins of community^based 
organizations* This historical perspective seta the background for a 
discussion of the nature of community-baaad organliations from tba 
vievpoint of those professionals Involved in them. communlty*basad 
organizations are then examined pursuant to the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act Manpover policy. Barriers and 
facilitators to coordination both among commanity-based organizafciona 
and betveen comnunity*baaed organisations and voc&tlonal aducatl^n 
are identified and described. The last part of the report describes 
the unique capabilities of community- based organisations and of 
vocational education to serve people preparing for the vorld of vDrk. 
Suggestions are then offered for improving the coordination betirean 
community-bas^ organizations and vocational education. (LSA) 
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FOREWORD 



tommunity-basad orpnizitions art an integril part of the employmtnt and trainfng strvice 
mix. Many ptoplt have tilked about th§ coordination and cooperition of vocational iduoatton 
with communlty-bastd organiiations, but it has been a rather sporadic proposition. No one has 
thoroughly or comprt htnsively analyied and critiqued saltcted aiptcts of rommunity-baiid 
organiiatlons and rtlattd i^ues in vocational eduction. This pybli^tlon Is an attempt to treat 
thise ralatad Issuas in a preclia and iyttamatic nnannar. Our intent to review major conceptual 
i^uas that have been raisad about community-based organizations and vocatlonat aducation, v^ith 
i special emphasii on isiuas of coordination and cooperation. 

Maintaining the anonymity and confidentiality that we assured our interviewaes precludes 
mentioning thair names; but we would lika to thank those persons Interviewed for so ganarously 
contributing their time, energy, and thoughts In the pursuit of a better undarstanding of the relation 
ship between community-based organizations and vocational eduction. 

Special appraciation Is extended to Joyce Marryman, Program Coordinator, Youth Services, 
Columbus MatropoJItan Area Community Action Organization, and to Stanley Cohen, former 
Director of Career Education Planning and Developmant, School District of Philadelphia, for their 
expert review of these materials. 



Robert f . Taylor 
Executive Director 
Nationil Center for Researah 
in Vocational Education 
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iXiCUTIVE SUI^MARY 



Program staff visittd a number of community-baiad organizationi (CBOs) in ifvtral states 
and eonducted diilogui stsiioni with pgrionntl from these organiiations in an atttmpt to aicf rtain 
the nature of CBOs as we!l as the ptrcsived nature ind quality of tl^e relationship between CBOs 
and vo^tional education. 

This report describei community-based or^niiationi from several perspectives, A discussion 
of the origins of community-based organliitions is provided. This historical perspective sets the 
background for a discussion of the nature of community-based organiiations from the viewpoint 
of those professionals Involved in them, C^mmunity-bastd organiiations are then examined pursuant 
to the CETA Manpower Policy. Barriers and facllltitors to coordination both among CBOs and 
between CBOs and vocational education are Identified and described. 

The last part of this report diicribes the unique capabilities of community-based organizitions 
md of vocational education to serve people preparing for the world of work. Suggestions are then 
offered for improving the coordination between community-baied organiiations and vocational 
eduction, so as to better serve the people for whom they share a common concern. 
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INTRODUCTION 



With the advent of high unimploymint, pirticularly in the ranki of diMidVintiged ethnic 
minority youth, thi aountry has look^ to vocational eduaators to solvi this problem. Tht rausts 
of youth unemployment are eronomic ones. While edueatnrs are not ginerilly thought of as 
taking an active role In poltoy formulation to inf luenoe the economy, vo^tional educatori #nf 
expected to make a contribution to ameliorating thl^ unemployment problem by serving the training 
needs of unemployed disadvantagfd youth. Juit what their contribution ihouid be, however, has 
been subject to much debate, Policymakeri have poured millions of dollars into short-term training 
programs sponsored by community-based organliations, the faclHtles of which are less well equipped, 
the staff of which are less extensively trained to teach the skill trades. At the same time, policymakers 
have chastised vocational educators for not coordinating and cooperating with community-based 
organliatlons to meet the needs of the unemployed. 

In the following pages, we will look at the community-based organizations and vocational 
education to determine why^ In many areas of the country, the two groups have not been able to 
work together to help alleviate the problems of youth and adult unemployment. We will learn 
something about community-based organizations: their origin, their philosophies, and the services 
they render. Perceived difficulties in coordinating and cooperating with local vocational edurators 
will be examined^ And finally, some suggestions will be made as to what is needed to promote 
coordination and cooperation, so that our efforts will be yoncertod and aimed at meeting the needs 
of unemployed disadvantaged youth and adults. 

For a deoide or more, many vocational educators have taken little opportunity to learn about 
and to work with the rommunity-based organization. Two camps have bean drawn; each side has 
hesitated, each has watched the other side mark off "turf,'' neither ^A^ntlng to give In to the other 
party. This posture Is reflected in the following statement that was made to one of the authors in a 
recent interview with a CBO admlntitrator. 

It's competition, cut^throat, dog^eat-dog, to put it very bluntly* As far as the 
school system Is concerned, they don't bother us and we don't bother them. 
They Ve got their own thing and we've got our own thing. 

If edu^tora are to serve people, the time has come for vocational educators and community-based 
organization ^aff to bury their personal feelings and to learn something about each other. One can 
respect and appreciate another only when one begins to reMgnize the other's worth. This publication 
is dedl^ted to that end. If each kno^A^ atout the other, vocational educators and community-based 
orpnization personnel will at l^st realize the im^rtant roles each ^n play in training Individuals 
for productive roles in the world of work. 

Finding new areas of cooperation between community-based organizations and vocational 
eduction is important. Community-based organizations proudly point to their original philosophy 
of serving the needs of the structurally unemployed, the disadvantaged, the socially and politically 
abandoned, and the currently unemployable. While vocational educators emphasize the training and 
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preparation of secondary md poitsecondary itudtnts for the job markit, they also tmphasize 
upgrading skilli of peopli in the labor forci. The objictlves of the two groups are different. CBOs 
are committed to training the itructurally unemployed, while the vocational iducators are responsible 
for training for thi labor market and aiifsting the cyclically unemployed. Thi question is, can these 
two agenciii with iuch difftrent goals, philosophies, and clientele support, coordinate, and cooperate 
with each Qther? 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



Origin of Community-basad Organizations 

Community-based organliations came into being with the Manpower Dtvtlopmint and 
Training Act of 1983 and the Eeonomie Opportunity Art (iDA) of 1964, Prior to theit acts, 
employmint and training polloies were not earmarked for low-income groups and the dl^dvantaged 
minorities. The groups that rtciived monies for training were vocational /technical schools, unions, 
apprenticeship commltteei, employmint services, and some private employers. The CiOs' very 
exirte ne must be viiwtd againri the backdrop of unequal opportunity and of an economy lacking 
jobs for di^dvantagid minorities. Traditional poiicies have bypassed the poor and needy. The CBOs 
answered the call of their communities' ranstituents to assist those who were socially and politicallv 
forgotten by providing training, support services, and equal opportunity, in this way preparing the 
di^dvantaged to take their places In satisfying and successful employmint. 

Consequently, the CBOs' answer to this call permitted them to span the gap and to reach 
minorities that could not be reachid by a mlddle'Class educational and economic system. The CBO 
quickly became known around the country because of the work ixpirience programs especially 
designed for the disadvantaged minority. They developed Jobs creation by talking to employers and 
selling the advantages of hiring minorities, Advocatis of CBOs talked to unions and suggistid that 
some of them develop plans for includir f di^dvantaged and minorities Into apprinticeship or training 
programs. Asa result, the CBOs deigned training programs such as Neighborhood Youth Corporation 
(NYC) and Job Corps to provide comprehinsivi sirvices to dl^dvantaged teens In residential settings, 
and work experience and training programs to provide basic education and Job skills, CBOs provided 
adult basic education (ABE) for di^dvantaged minoritiis, in ordir that those without a secondary 
diploma might iarn the general eduction diploma (GED). They developed a program called Operation 
Mainstr^m for lownncome senior citizens, and new career programs that provided restructuring of 
Jobs in private nonprofit organizations and public agencies. Boti of these efforts concentrated on 
providing jobs for paraprofessionals, CBOs also had Job Oppor lunities In the Buslniss Sictor (JOBS), 
a program that provided training subsidies to private employers who hired the disadvantaged. All of 
these programs were creatively conceived In order to meet the needs of community constituents. In 
some areas, vocational edu^tors assisted the CBOs in developing and implementing these programs. 

In planning such pr^rams, CBOs were cognizant of the support services that were necessary to 
keep the ethnic and economically disadvantaged In thi middle-class work situation, CBOs became 
the first real challenge to the traditional employmint training programs. The CBO and Its personnel 
were always there when needed. As a CBO stiff person Mted, 

Knowing that they are the low^target group who havi had problams, who still 
have problems'-whether It's domestic, economical, or whatever It might be, 
weVe got to deal with that and at the same time prepare them for the world 
of work. , . . This is where we work with the Individual and try to help them 
meet their own personal objectives and, at the ^me time, complement the 
objertives of our program. 
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Because theri is grtat diversity in CBOs, one cannot gineralize about them and the sirvices the*' 
provide. Each hii its own constituent group to which it responds. 

Scattersd throughout the country were many community-based agencies callid Community 
Action Agencies (CAA), but three community-basid agencisi with national affiliation were 
notably strong: 

• Opportunities Industrialization Centsr (OIC), which concentrates 
on motivation and skill training 

• Urban Leagui, noted for its work in providing on tht-job training 

• Servict Employmint Redivelopment (SER) — Jobs for Progress, 
which tmphisizes tiaching English as a sscond language and skill 
training primarily for Hispanics 

During the early years, these programs came under attack from all sides. Liberals said they were not 
bringing about fundamental institutional changes and that thi old processes wire still intact 
(meaning vocational education)* ConiervatJves shook their heads and said that the programs were 
too costly and ineffactive. 

Under the Manpower Devtlopment and Training Act ther.e was a loose confederation of principal 
dellvtrers of training sirvices in each mitropolltan area. This group was callid the Comprehenslvi 
Area Manpower Training ServlcfS (CAMPS). By law, the membirship was made up of representatives 
from communlty-based organizations, unions, industry, vocational education. Bureau of Employment 
Security, state manpower personnel from the labor dipartment, state vocational education rapre- 
sentatives from the state departmints of education, and other agencies serving the disadvantaged 
minorities. The purpose of the group v^s to meet monthly to dwribe what w^s happening with 
their individual agencies and to discuss thtir individual netds, Sirvices were offered by each group 
and an attimpt at coordination was made. The most Important roles CAMPS played ware those of 
romprehensive planning, making each sirvici group awmrt of ongoing activities, offering assistance, 
and cooperating and coordinating whenever and wherever possible. 

CAMPS organizations were as strong as the per^nnel riprestnting each agency. Turf ism was 
apparent. Each sirvlce agency felt it offered the very best training for the constituents it served. 
Vocational educators felt that only thty could train for the world of work, CBOs felt they alone 
could reach the disadvantaged minorities who were turned off by a middle-class system. 

Another unique future of MDTA was the role of the education departments at the federal and 
state levels. The U.S. Office of Education had a large manpower staff that offered technical assistance 
and monitored sarvices. State departments of education had manpower units housed In the vo^tlonal 
education section* State vocational education personnel working with the Bureau of Employment 
Services ware the key to training slots and services. The Bureau of Employment Security (BES) was 
the key to available jobs and positloni, since ft had responsibility for referril and placement of 
trainees. 

BeMuse of this system of '^checks and balances" (Dipartment of Education and Department 
of Labor), many CBOs and CAAs felt there vmn too much federal /state control and direction. The 
Nixon administration's key words were decentralization and dewtegorization, which were associated 
with Important major changes In administering manpower training programs. Agencies began to 
discuss and to push for revenue sharing, a system that would supply large block grants to agencies. 
The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) became that system. 
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Sume agsnciis wanted CBOs to take over the rtwuitment and intake proctises being provided 
by Bureau of Employmtnt Security (BES). Thi purpost of these chingts was to have less direction 
from federal and state govern mtnts for planning and operating manpower programs, and more 
frtidom to do what CBOs felt necissary to lervt cliintele. However, CETA never did become what 
comprehensive program lawmakers envisiontd it would be. Work Incentive Programs (WIN), 
Apprtntlciihip Training Programs, Senior Community Services Employment Training, and Employ- 
mint Security System were not covered by the act. Theri were always other ways and means of 
financing these opiratlons. Nor was there ever complete decatigorization as envisioned when Title 
I II of CETA was written. This title was to provide continued funding of spBc/at programs to be 
administered through federal grants and contracts directly with some nationally affiliated CBOs. 
Special programs for migrants and seasonal workers, SK-offenders, Native Americans, Indians, older 
Americans, limited-English-speaking, minority apprentices provided protection to these individuals 
under Title III. 

Thus, the Manpower Development Training Act era came to a close with the passagt of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973. The new CETA, however, still established 
the federal Department of Labor as the authority over the scope and content of manpower policy, 
and CBOs found themselves with their role weakened and their autonomy turned to dependency 
upon prime-sponsor needs and desires rather than on the services they could provide special commu- 
nity clients. They no longer were the important link to serving spBclal groups. They were required to 
serve all constttUBncies, 
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ALL ABOUT COMMUNITYBASED ORGANIZATIONS 



Who Do People Say They Are 

Community-based organizations came into being during the 1960s when disidvantiged ethnic 
and racial groups began to demand equality. These community agencies, based within a oiographic 
area of several city or community blocks, enlarged the power of the poor and dl^dvantiged to 
influence and to shape social policy by making the public aware of their plight Banded together, 
they spoke for their clientele in places such as Congress, local government agencies, and union 
headquarters, where minority voices had seldom before been heard. In 1963, by ligislitive mandate 
of the Manpower Development and Training Act, and through EOA in 1964, thty were granted 
monies to permit them to perform needed services in their communities. This ettiblishid a different 
pattern of employment training and manpower service mix than had been known. Their primary 
commitment was to assist the structurally unemployed in preparing themselves for the labor market. 

Lamond Godwin, administrator of the Office of National Programs, United Stites Departrtient 
of Labor, identifies four categories of CBOs.^ 

• National Ethnic Advancement Organizations with primary missions to improve the 
status of the members of a particular disadvantaged racial or ethnic group. (National 
Urban League, SER, OIC, National Urban Indian Council, etc.) 

• Other National Qlient Groups Oriented Organizattons with narrowly focused programs 
on a particular disa^Jvantaged client group defined on the basis of some chiracteristic 
other than race or ethnicity. (Council of Senior Citizens, the National Displaced 
Homemaker Alliance, the National Federation of the Blind, the National Association 
of Retarded Citizens) 

• Local Multipurpose Community Action Agencies, Development Corporitions, and 
Cooperatives that are antipoverty agencies administering comprehensivi economic 
development and service delivery. programs for low-income groups. (Fresno County 
Economic Opportunity Commission, the Central Coast Counties Development 
Corporation, the Delta Foundation, etc.) 

• Other Local Private Community Organizations that include all loc^l organizations who 
do not have affiliation with national organizations (Watts Labor Community Action 
Committee, The Woodlawn Organization, the Latin American Task Force, the Idaho 
Migrant Council, etc.) 

Early in the planning stages, the leaders of CBOs advanced the theory that only a group akin 
to a close-knit community could respond to and service clientele with specially designed work 
experience, employability development, and training programs for minority groups and for disad- 



^ Lamond Godwin, in Adherent, A Journal of Comprehensive Employment Training and Human Remurae 
Development!, no. 1 (May 1980): 29. 
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vantaged membirs of tht labor force. The miin strength of the CBOs lay in thf ir ability to provide 
a missing link to reaoh minority groupi who would not otherwise bacome invoivtd with istablishad 
institutions. The parceivid inability of the vocational idueation systam to raspond to the needi of 
special populations is txprassad strongly in the following statement by personnel in a CBO, 

The ability of an Institution that large to be sensitive to the needs of the 
economically disadvantaged, minorities, woman, etc., is to a great extent 
questionable. It's a question of an In^itution that large being able to create 
an atmosphere that will make the slgnifi^nt segments of the populations 
with whom we are Involved feel Mmfortabia, feel wanted, and feel able to go 
there and get the kind of assistance they need. Poor people in our community 
will Identify with us. They will not identify with the vocational education 
^stam. 

When the manpower legislation ended and the Comprehensive Imploymi^nt Training Act was 
passed In 1973, communify^tased organizations ware defined as private, nonprofit organizations 
that represent a community or a significant segment of a community. The principal purpose of CBOs 
was to provide employment and training services for the structurally unemployed, socially and 
politically abandoned, and the di^dvantaged, and to offer support-service activities that assisted 
disadvantaged minorities In remiining on the job after they were employed. Examples of present-day, 
nationally affiliated, CBOs receiving money from Title 1 1 1 of CETA include the following: 

• OIC 

• National Urban League 

• SIR— Jobs for Progress 

• United Way of America 

• Mainstream 

• National Puerto Rican Forum 

The nationally affiliated CBOs are required to provide technical assistance to their local organizations 
from the Title 1 1 1 funds. . 

• Opportunities Industrialization Center has 125 affiliates. They perform outreach, 
rounsaling, skills training, and Job placement. 

• National Urban L^gue has 109 affiliates and performs outreach, counseling, skills 
training, and Job placement* 

• SER has 14 affiliates that perform outreach, counseling, and Job placement. 

• Recruitment and Training program has 27 affiliates performing outreach, counseling, 
and Job placement mainly with apprentiaable trades. 

• National Urban Coalition has 1 5 affiliates that perform outreach, counseling, and 
Job placements. 

Funds for employment and training service providad by lo^l affiliates of national CBOs were 
negotiated with local prime sponsors under Title I of CETA. In many communities, one can find a 
wide variety of agencies, such as those that serve women, neighborhood groups and organiiatloni, 
community action agencies, community development corporations, vocational rehabilitation organ!- 
iations, and rehabilltttion facilities, all serving a variety of clients. These, however, do not have 
affiliation at the national level* Local, Independent CBOs such as Minister's Interfaith Alliance of 
NYC* or the Negro Trade Union L^darshlp Council of Philadelphia receive operating funds from 
state and local prime spon^rs to provide specific services for CETA persons* In urban areas, several 
independent CBOs serve as subcontractors to CETA prime sponsors. These selections of services are 
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ditermirifd by tht prime Mntraetor with adviaa nd consent of the Arei Manpowir Council, and 
are tesad upon proven cipabllity. 

Who Do CBOs &iy They Are? 

How does i communlty-baiid orpnizitlon define Itself? Our lurvay of CBOs In sevanl states 
reveals how these organizations define their role. Here are some of their own definitions. One of 
the Opportunities Indu^rialization Centers defined a community-based organliatlon as follows: 

A community-based orpniiatlon is basi^lly an or^nlzation that is a result 
of a community need. It is composed of a broad section of the community 
in terms of its board_of directors. It meets and identifies a community need. 
It is basi^lly independent of any one particular interest group, 

A representative from Urban League sees it this ymyi 

A lot of people have a hard time viewing the Urban League as community-* 
based. Basically, In a lot of the community-based organizations, they have 
s^ked out their piece of turf, have well-defined boundaries and very well- 
defined constituents that they serve/Our boundaries are well-defined but 
they overlap everybody else's. We don't terget our services to anyone else 
unless our money souroe, like tommunity Development, says to service 
people from one ar^ north or south of the valley. We don't have any 
problem with that. 

What it means to one staff member from the ^uncll for Spanish-Speaking People is: 

An agency that was started by the community bei^use there was a need for 
programs and services. In our ^se, a group of Spanish people and a group of 
clergy got together and decided that we ne^ed to work together. It was the 
cK^mmunlty with the help of t^e archdiocese. We started social service, Just 
meeting those immediate needs in the community. Then it stemmed Into the 
different programs. 

Community-based organizations do see themselv^ as having real strength in the community. 
Their very exigence came about because the community and its people believed that they needed 
them. Their presence is even more neces^ry now than it wb% in the 1860$ because many people 
have confidence in CBOs' abilities to help them to help themselves. It gives the community a feeling 
of self-sufficiency and stability. Both the Department of Labor and Industry representatives recognizi 
that CBOs play an important role In the "employment and training service mix*' that no other 
organization app^rs able to fill for the clientele which a partioular CBO servaSp 



What Mak^ CBOs Unique? 

In working with CBOs In several states, the question was asked: what is the major or unique 
reason for your eKistence? The replies were quick and to the point, A Community Action Group 
de^rlbed its unique reason for existing as follows: 

The ^sle^ my to explain what we do Is we deal with the c&u$&$ and symptoms 
of poverty. The causes, for example, can be very obscure while we deal with 
the symptoms. 

Relating It to vocational education, if you have a high school dropout, the 
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symptom m th§ dropping out. & while we work with that child to either 
gtt them back in ^hool or to get tham supplemintil education through 
the form of the GED program or referring them to QIC or whatever, we 
also look at the aausas, Our focui is on the poor. We are the only agency 
in the area which focuses tottlly on the poor. 

An OIC staff member described their major thrust In the following statement: 

Our phllo^phy Is to get people to where they can help themselves. In order 
for them to do that. It means they have got to be economlMlly Independent. 
So that's our whole thrust In all our employment and training development 
activities, , . , To get people to the point where they can. In fact, succeed In 
the Job mark^. There are a lot of steps In that process. That's basically 
what It's all about* 

The major focus of Goodwill Industries 

... Is to serve the handicapped, meaning the physically handicapped, 
emotionally handicapprt, and the mentally retarded. It's a work-oriented 
atmosphere. And that's the main thing that's offered to the handicapped 
—the opportunity to work. 

Another OIC represen^tlve believes that what Is most unique about OIC is to be found in the 
organization 's staff, 

!n my opinion, what makes OIC unique Is Its personnel, its philosophy, When 
you see a staff member at OIC, they are different from the ^ff members 
you meet at public schools. You have to be dedl^ted. Who would give up 
the time, who would take the shoes off their feet and give them to a trainee 
to wear to an Interview? I've done it many tlm^. I 've shared a blouse that 
a girl needed to wear to an Interview, OIC is very oriented to peoples' needs, 
I'm not saying other agencies aren't, but OIC hamm^s the training first. If 
you go into a ^ore as a customer you are "first," The staff Is the difference. 
They have to want that trainee to be the best that he or she can be, and 
they have to push the trainees. 

These quotes from various agencies illustrate the commitment of staff to the primacy of the person 
and that Indlvlduars particular needs in the community-based organizations. They believe In their 
stated philosophies, they exude confidence in their purposes, and they recognlie the stability they 
bring to communities of disadvantaged minorities. 
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COMMUNITY^BASED ORGANIZATIONS AND 
THi CfTA MANPOWER POLICY 



The CBOs, under the ntw act, found themsalv^ in a very dubious position. The purpose of the 
new act, as defined In section 675.1 of the Rules and Regulations, was to: 

• provide training and employment opportunities to increase the ^rned income 
of economi^lly ■disadvantaged unemployed or underemployed persons; 

• establish a flexible, coordinated, and decentralized system of federal, rate, 
and local programs so that services would lead to maximum employment 
opportunities and enhance ^If ^sufficiency; 

• provide for the coordination of programs under CiTA with other ^cial 
services, employment and training related programs, economic development, 
immunity development, and related activities such as vocational education, 
vocational rehabilitation, public assistance, self -employment training, and 
social service programs. 

The new CiTA pve state and lo^l governments basic responsibility for the funds to be used 
for manpower planning and program Implementation in their geographic area. Note that this v\^s 
done through governors' or mayors' offices, not through the edui^tional system. 

An Increase In CBO Involvement occurred bemuse one-third of the public service employment 
(PSE) projects must be subcontracted to nonprofit crpniiations. The local government, with its 
authority and with the r^ponslblllty for accounting to local constituents, became responsible to the 
secretary of Labor under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 

Under MDTA, suburban and rural communiti^ received little assistance because organizations 
such as CBOs and CAA were predominantly urban agencies. The CETA formula, however, dictated 
that suburban communities and rural communities receive nMre training funds than under MDTA. 
The ^ndards under CETA for developing comprehensive manpower plans and payment of training 
allowances focused on the low-income and disad\»ntaged population, found in large numbers in 
large urban areas. The administration of public ^rvlce employment and utilization of CBOs was the 
key to an equal employment and training mix. With this CETA mandate, the CBOs were required 
to Increase services to all di^d\^ntaged in all segments of the community, not Just special populations 
that had made up their mmmunlty ranstituencies previously. As mandated, those CBOs reaching 
predominantly Spanish-speaking had to include blacks, Appalachian whites, VlMnamese, or whatever 
population needed to be served. The CBOs felt this vratered down their real capability and affected 
their Independence, Identity, and ethnic character. 

However, expanding the populations they served was not the only significant problem. Those 
CBOs with national organizations, iuch as 010/ SER, and the Urban L^g block grants 

for national and regional headquarters with the stipulation that technl^l services and assl^ance be 
offered to loc^l centers who^ primary funding mu^ come through local prime sponsors. The 
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question arosa, are these local eentars still a part of a nitional arganiiatlon, or are they integrated, 
separate programs of the CiTA system with the prime sponsor being the Important link?'* 

The CiTA rules and regulations In seetion 676.23, Program Linkages and Selection of 
Deliverers, state that prima sponsors must compile and maintain an available inventory of potential 
^rvica deliverers. They continue, ''Community-based organizations shall be actively involved in 
the prime sponrar's planning process/' To ensure even further communication between the prime 
ipon^r and CBOs, CiOs must be notified of the availability of funds, All potential deliverers of 
employment and training servl^s must be placed on the Inventory, Where does this leave the 
national office of OIC, SIR, and the Urban LmgusJ 

Under the seetion on Programs of Demonstrated Effectiveness, the rules and regulations state 
that manpower programs conducted by rammunity^based organizations that historically had pro- 
vided manpower services to economically dl^dvantaged and had shown capability of fulfilling 
mntractual goals at reasonable cost must be considered, ingress did Intend for CSOs to be an 
important part of the training scene. Since the 1976 Amendments, several important things have 
happened. ^ 

• National CBOs funded under Title III have tripled In number. 

• Three CBOs have been selected to be prime sponsors for the Senior Community 
Employment Program, funded under the Older Am^'i^n Act, 

• CBOs involved In providing a^lstance to farmworkers have Increased in number. 

• Big Three national CBOs funds Jumped from $5 million to $26 million (300 
percent increaie). 

• Youth Demonstration Projects Act {YEDPA) and CETA Title IV added $81 million 
in new direct funding to CBOs for delivery services In a wide variety of special 
youth experimental and demon^ration programs. 



Changes in Manpower Service Mix Under CETA 

Most of the CBOs have training models that Include outreach, testing, counseling, training, 
placement, and follow-through. Under CETA, the prime sponsor has the prerogative to choose who 
will provide each part of that training model. In many in^ances, the prime sponsor will centralize 
intake activities so that they are able to control service to a wide spectrum of disadvantaged. The 
local CBO must be able to demonstrate that Its process ^n provide more effective delivery at lower 
cQwt than any other agency^ As a result, CBOs feel their programs are definitely impaired. Here is 
an opinion about the changes required in the manpower services mix under CETA as viewed by one 
of the CBOs' staff members interviewed. 

We used to be the primary Implementor of Department of Labor Manpower 
Training Programs, With the advent of CETA, we lost that ^atus . , . because 
the politicians understood what that meant and they exercised their option 
to take over the program. We do at this time operate operational training 
programs. 

Not only Is there a change In the service mix offered, but a deeply felt change in the very heart of 
the CBO, as expre^ed in the following statement: 

. , , the original philosophy has been basically destroyed by CETA because 
our philosophy is "everybody can be somebody" and ''we can help ourselves." 
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Anybody eould eome In and gain a skllL We take them off the welfare 
rolls and put them on the payrolls* When we were bulk funded wi 
rould serve anybody; now we can serve only CETA eligibles. 



Jurisdictional Chany Under CETA 

Under MDTA, CBOs could reach out across the county and rtate lines to serve whoever needed 
their service. Under CITA, because prime sponsors are based on population size, many political 
subdivisions where CBOs are located, particularly in large metropolitan areas, qualify as prime 
sponsors but do not rspresent specific labor market areas. The lo^l contiguous labor market areas 
band together to form ronsortia. This cuts the federal funds pie into many segments for city, county, 
state, and consortia prime sponsor. This fragmentation of funds and service areas sends some 
community^based or^nizations to more than one prime sensor. Each of the prime sponsors, though 
close geogi^phically, may have different nnanpower needs. Different attitudes toward the CBO and 
how efficiently and effectively it serves clients are held by different prime sponsors, who may not 
always understand the role of CBOs and the clientele they may serve. As a result, the choice of an 
agency to perform a service can become Wrongly influenced by politi^l considerations. 

However, the current administration and Congress view the CBOs as importint program 
deliverers, and CBOs have been very successful in recruiting and serving minorlti^ and disadvantaged 
groups. Bet^use they were founded for these purposes, some CBOs have more experience and are 
more efficient than some vocational educators in working with disadvantaged minority groups. CBO 
staffs are usually drawn from the clientele groups they serve; therefore, they may be more sensitive 
to needs and support services available to their community. 



Training ^ipends: Cause and iffect 

Under MDTA, all trainees revive ^ipends during their training periods Most of the CBOs have 
followed this procedure except OIC. A policy of self-help, reinforced by the refusal of OIC to 
provide participating trainees with ftipends, sets apart this CBO from others, The philosophy of the 
motivated self-help trainee who Is truly interested in selMmprovement is decidedly hampered by 
the use of stipends. Under the CETA legislation, all trainee mutt receive stipends equivaient to the 
minimum wage ($3.20 as of this writing). It Is true that the ^yment of this stipend, plus transport 
tation cost, ^uses concern. As exprmed by one staff member of an OIC organization: 

Before, triiining stipendi were given to our trainees at [X dollars] an hour« We 
fought that* It^s 0 1 C's philosophy that If a parson mnts the training, theyll 
make a my to get it, CETA ^ys, "You will be no dlff^ent from any other 
program, you will pay [X dollari] an hour." , , . So, we call It an allomnce. 
Stipend you pay sometody to do something: allowance.you help them out. 

Another CBO stiff member, putting it even more strongly, ^ys that: 

Stipends tend to make a person almost like a Junkie. You get hooked on 
training. Training seems to be more advantageous than working. Moneywise 
the training ms going to be bener because when you get a Job they are 
going to take out taxes. What you get then is people who have been to this 
training and to that training and it's a cycle we have to work very hard to 
. . . brmik. . . 
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Progmmi and %rviM Offered 



As planned, CiTA was especially designed to combat widespread unimployment through a mix 
of intake, training, placement, and transitional employment programs. 



This title mniolldated many of the MDTA ntegori^l programs. With the block grant under 
CiTA, prime spon^rs were to include the development and creation of Job opportunities and the 
training, eduction, and other wvices needed to tnablt individuals to secure and retain employment 
at their maximum opacity (see Sertion 101 CETA). The services were specifically g^red to assist 
impoverished communities, limited^inglish^prof Icient, and other target groups. 



Title II provided a limited numNr of public service Jobs for those clients with strurtural 
employment difficulties. This lerviM was to be of a traniitional nature* Those clients who had the 
longest record of unemployment were to be trained first. The original intent was that the public 
service would be unsubsidizM, But ai the eranomy has faltered and Jobs have become more s^rce, ^ 
public service Jobs have been to combat unemployment. In economically troubled times, It Is too 
easy to pass over the long-term structurally unemployed to serve those who can be placed more 
readily in Jobs. 



This legislation provided for nationally funded programs that r^ponded to the needs of specific 
segments of needy persons. Under this title, CETA authorized the secretary of Labor to support 
manpower services for specific segments of the population, those with special needs, and to consider 
progrims of demonstrated effwtiveness. It is under this title that the national headquarters of OIC, 
Urban League, and SER qualify for funding. The money received is to be used to provide technical 
a^istance to local affiliated centers. There has been nd money for, nor did the national organizations 
have the responsibility or authority to fund local centers. Their priirary role is to improve managerial 
capabilities and program effectivene^ of locals. The national offices have attempted to gain financial 
support for locals through the private mtor. 



What does all this mean In terms of people served and programs and services provided by the 



Under MDTA, anyone who ms Jobless could be strved. The responsibility for recruiting, 
evaluating, and counseling fell to the Bureau of Employment purity (BiS). It was not required 
that all people and their famlll^ be at poverty level, as it was under iOA. 

Most of the clientele the CBOs served under MDTA were unavrare of the existence of BBS. If 
they did know, they found It impo^ible to get to BES off i^s; or they v\^re reticent about leaving 
their respective communities to enter unknown territory. In the words of one CBO director. 



Title I 



Title II 



Title III 



Clients Serv^ 



CBOs? 
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Our targi t groups of people inelude ex-offfndirs, high school dropouts, 
heads of households, then the other *'outs" , , . the drug*outi, those 
people looking for a seeond chance* 

The CBOs under MDTA had "open door pollGy." Many people were invited in off of the street 
to participate. From their pulpits clergy enGouraged people to apply at their neighborhood CBO 
for training and support services. With the advent of CETA, the open door posture tightened, as 
exemplified in the following statement: 

We used to have an open door policy. It vmn "whosoever will, let him eome/' 
We had very ambitious goals as far as serving people. We think that if we can 
expose an individual to what we have to offer, we have a better chance of 
that person becoming a better citizen, lut you get into the old number game. 
Out of ten pMple you have to place six people on the Job. You automatically 
begin to cream the crop and get the six who are most likely to succeed and 
serve them. 

Under CITA, there is a definite trend away from the manpower comprehensive mix toward 
becoming organizations of specialized servlce-^ne kind of specialized service-with the broader 
sMpe being the entire CETA system, rather than the community-based agency that served all the 
needs of Its immunity clients. Before CITA, CBOs delivered tha wide range of manpower mix 
for their special constituent groups. Presently, for some, the role CBOs serve is that of delivering 
one specialized component part for whomever the prime sponsor dictates they will serve. 

This system of romponent parts makes it difficult to hold anyone accountable for the services 
provided or even to evaluate them. When CiOs were responsible for the entire spectrum of service 
from inteke through plawment for their community clients they were evaluated on placement and 
how long those placements lasted. They were accountable for the number of persons placed In jobs. 
The new sy^em of cutting up the pie also divides the r^ponsibllity, If, for instance, the CBO is 
responsible for intake. It may have no responsibility for counseling, training, or placement. So, If 
the client fails, it may not be the fault of the CBO that performs intake services because it may 
have little control over clients throughout the rest of the serviMs system. The CBO certainly would 
not have control over the placement process. The agency responsible for placement may in turn 
blame failure on the "intake/recruiting" agency, or the training agency, or the counseling agency, 
bemuse those agencies may not have performed their tasks well. 

This system of specialization makes It difficult to prove effectivene^, especially for CBOs that 
are trying to rompete in new parts of the delivery system for the first time. So, CBOs may find 
themselves separated from that special group of people who first gave r^son for their very genesis 
and continued existence. 

Clientele has drasti^lly chanpd, A compariMn of clients served by CETA with those formerly 
served by MDTA indicates that there are now fewer di^dvantaged ^rved and fewer Hispanics served, 
"Creaming" is taking place to skim off the moM skilled, educated, easy-to-place-on-Jobs persons. 
Efforts are oftentim^ rahcentrated on twenty^two to twenty^f our year olds who are easier to place, 
Mnsequently ignoring both younger and older \A^rkers, 

The qu^ion and the challenge, as asked by the CBO personnel, become: 

Where do the others go who still need the service^those who are a^demically 
and vo^tionally unprepared? They become the victim of i vicious cycle. 
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There is a dtap^felt oonctrn for serving thosa groups who are not employable, As expressed 
by CBO staff themsilvesi 

it's all well and good to talk about people finding Jobi in the private sector, 
but the reality is that there is a group of people for whom you are never 
going to find Jobs in the private sector unless someone hires them out of 
the goodness of their heart. 



Basic Skills and G ID 

Why are basic skills im^rtant? In a society that Is highly techni^l and productive, with an 
ewnomic system that boasts of free enterprise, there is a challenge to workers to become a part of 
that syitem or be allinated and unemployed. Bemuse of the longer life span, people work iriany 
more years than their grand^rents did. Just any Job does not satisfy the Individual, We are a 
materialistic society. People are told on television, on radio, and In the newspaper that material 
things count. This is how one spells succe^, and everyone rants to be succesriul. The disadvantaged 
minority view the succej^ of others and per^ive that they are entitled to that same success. They 
are looking for more than a Job; they are looking for a particular ray of life. In order to reach these 
goals, the disadvantaged minority must have a foundation on which to build. One part of that foun» 
dation is learning basic skills and receiving a high school diploma, CBOs recognize that basic skills 
and an understanding of the whole Job system Is important. They know th^t the people they serve 
come to them with hope in their h^rts and a great expectation of things to come. 

Under MDTA, as well as CETA, those clients who have no high school diploma are enrolled in 
Adult Basic Eduction elates and then in classes to prepare for the General Eduction Diploma 
(GED). Without a high school diploma, skill training can only be preparation for entry-level Jobs. 
Formerly, for tho^ individuals who never learned to read, under the MDTA rubric, the Right to 
Read ranMpt ras Important, Sln^ the Right to Read program Is no longer in operation, the 
illiterate are left with no opportunity to learn. One CBO administrator views the situation this way: 

As far as GED Is concerned, I think you have to be at least sixth^rade reading 
level to get into the program. A lot of times ra get people whose reading leva! 
Is too low, then we rare referring them to Right to Read and when their read- 
ing level was brought up, then they would gb on the GED proflram. It's not here 
any longer. .... I don't know if they will re^fund it later or not. It's hard to say. 
It ras Just a bad thing to do. We had a really good Right to Read program here. 
We had a lot of clients. 

Occupational skill training is certainly crucial to the survival of people. However, as CBO 
personnel recognlie, there are some more basic skills that need to be developed even prior to those 
geared toward employment and training. 

The population ra are rarking with requires some of the attention that the 
program provided in terms of employment and training. But even before we 
^n get to that point, for many individuals, ra need to supply a basic 
eduction Just to get them to that level where they can have occupational 
trainir^g. . . * We are talkine about a population whose average grade level 
is 4.6, 

This problem is widespr^d among CBO clientele. The severity of the situation is reflected In the 
following statements: 
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Wt have many high tohool griduitts who ^nnot write a simpli stnttnaa^ 
And, wa hive stnt §mployees who are In a position of responilblllty to tht 
unlvtrsity for what is callad "bonehtad ingllsh/' Juit to try to strengthen 
thoie sklllil 

Neither the Right to Read, English as a Saoond Language, or Adult Basle iduoition were 
funded under MDTA or CETA. Those programs ware federal proarams sponsored under separate 
pieoes of legislation. All of these programs worked together to help meet the need of tha disadvan 
tegad minority. CBOs than, baoausa they knew the legislation and baoause they cared about their 
specific crieniLela, ba^me the communl^tlon link between the disadvantaged minority and the 
middla-class economic system that appears to be the way to success. 
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COLLABORATION/COORDINATION 



Cammunity-bastd Organ ligations with 
Other Community*baied Or^nliations 

The CETA leglilation stttes that primt sponsors should look to the best services offered in the 
most coit^ffeotive manner by various agencies within their geographic locale. The eat prohibits 
the singling out of specific organiiatfons as special agents to perform training. You will recall that 
in an earlier section of this publi^tion it was noted that prime sponsors are required to keep an 
Inventory list of all services and activities performed by each agency within the defined giographic 
limits of the prime sponsor area. All of the CBO agencies are also invited to the planning councils, 
but unle^ they are members of the Ar^ Manpower Council (AMPC), they have no voting rights. 
Those CBOs affiliated with national organisations (OiC/Urban League, SER) have a more stren^hened 
relationship bemuse of the clout of the national office. 

The question becomes, how do collaboration and Mordinatlsn take place? Collaboration, 
cooperation, and coordination are key words that prime sponsors must take seriously. It has been 
shown oyer and dver that the wength, conscientious concern, and determination to make things 
work depend on the staff of the prime sponsor, istablishlng linkage and cooperative working rela- 
tionships requires of the prime spon^rfs staff a thorough knowledge of the strengths and weakne^es 
of training agenci^ that can offer servlcest Complete, comprehensive plans that spell out specific 
areas where cooperation and coordination must take place, backed up by prime sponsor/CBO agree- 
ments, are e^ntiaL The socfetel problems faced by all of ui cannot be overcome alone. There are 
many people and agencies, ^ch with their own rtrengths for performing unique kinds of services, to 
help meet and conquer the myriad problems that face society today. 

Quality relationships b^ween and among CBOs rhrans forgettina ^'turf problems," CBOs act as 
intermediaries within their immunities. They also point out to their constituents that maybe they 
can be better served by the activities and training offered by other CBOs, This cooperative potture 
is evidenced in the following ^atement. 

We believe in working cooperatively with other community^based agencies. 
In fact, we were Instrumental in helping to set up and ^tabllsh SiR-^Jobs for 
Progress. « , , We work cooperatively with them in their English as a second 
linguage program, rather than running one ourselves. The resources are not 
enough to meet all the ne^s. The major reason for cooperating is the avaih 
ability of resources, and Just plain rerognlzlng that It Is to everyone's advantage 
to cooperate rather than to ramp^e. 

In many Instances the rooperatlve relationship between and among CBOs rovers several Joint 
activitlei as exemplified in this ^se. 

We use Intenigency contracting. We use memorandums of underMndIng where 
no money is Involved but supervision Is involved. We subcontract with om 
another formally. We share spara and we share transportation. Sometime we 
Jointly develop programs. 
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Cooparation, rather than Mmpttition, saams to the prevailing ipirlt imong the CBO itiffs 
intervliwed, Tht Gommonly sharad rancarn for the parsons to be sarvad saams to be tha key to 
the oooperative rilitionshlpi formed as avidancad in tha following stitement from a CBO dlrictor. 

Any agency that axirts within the state that can be of assistance to the 
population wa serve, we plug Into them. We develop whit are called letters 
of linkage. It's not Just a lettiir of "I cooperate with you and I support you 
and you do the ^me for me/' Rather, It's a letter of linkage that spells out 
what our or^nlzation ^n do. It's not a finanoial agreement. It's an agreement 
that says I will refer people to you, and you to me; these are the kind of things 
I can offer you. 

Other kinds of suggastad roordinattd activities can be shared by CBOs so that the unique 
expertise of each is usadp 

• Outreach: Parhaps one agency has a unique technlqua for making people aware 
of services, It could be a grant for television or radio commercials that reaches 
thousands of homes and farnilies. This permits that agency to be the funnel for 
alt people who enter into programs. 

• Evaluating the Client: Parhaps one agency has been able to define and to set 
up a program of evaluation and testing. The staff might have had special 
training, and perhaps costly equipment for hands-on experience has been 
purchased. Why not share In this windfall? 

• Basic Skills^ Perhaps one agency has a tremendously capable staff who are 
ax^llant at teaching basic skills. Perhaps they have methods and techniques 
far more elaborate and effective than another CBO can afford. Permit them 
to teach the basic skills and the GiD preparation. After all, is not the goal to 
have clients prepare and receive the equivalent to the high school diploma? 

• Trainings To train for highly skilled Jobs require expensive equipment with 
high outlay of dollars for supplies. If the Job market is In need of welders, 
computer programmers, or cement masons, and another agency Is geared up 
and running, why not let them use their unique expertise? 

• Job Developments Persons reaiiy qualified to talk with amployars in order to 
sell skills of disadvantaged clients are a "special" group of people. Never sell 
them short. Not only do they work in ^ructurlng and restructuring Jobs to fit 
clients' abllitiei, but they also work with the disadvantaged hardcore unemployed 
to help them to re^gniie that these are rules and regulations that must be 
followed if one Is to be successful and hold down a Job, Job development skills 
are learned from a textbook. They are innate characteristics that, merged 
with a iincere, empathetic personality, make certain paople "tops'' in Job 
davalopmant. Why not ^pittllze on the skilts of successful Job developers 
regardless of which CBO they reprint? 

• Job PImmtnt and Job FollowThrough^ Again, very special peoole with very 
special characteristic perform the^ importent tasks. Why not use the most 
qualified Indivlduali regardle^ of their agency affiliation? 

CBOs do attempt to mllaborate, to coordinate, and to MO^rate in the use of the particular skills 
of personnel employed* iach CBO recognize that the societal problems faced are bigger and more 
unique than one orpnlzation or agency c^n effe^lvely confront single-handedly. 
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Communi^^baiad Orpnl^tlons with Vocational Eduction 

During the MDTA days, tht hub of the training program ™s centered in vocational education 
under the educational system. Many training classes were held In vocational facilitlei after regular 
ichool \Ms over. The name of the game was, as far as vocational teachers were concerned, ''protect 
my turf." Vocational teachers resented MDTA teachers using thBir classrooms. On the other hand, 
they rould not help but realize that the laboratories were better equipped and the machinery was' of 
the very latw model because MDTA provided the funds. The MDTA tocher came on the Job at 
3:00 p.m. or later, depending on the close of regular school classy, often to discover all of the 
cupboards locked and equipment in use. 

The bigger complaint of the voMtional teachers, however, vras the fact that MDTA teachers 
were not certified. In keeping with the philosophy of assisting ^ructurally unemployed persons to 
get Jobs, the MDTA classes were itaffed with people from Industry, not with vocational eduf^tors. 
Correctly or Incorrectly, It vws amimed that vocational tochers were whlte^TOllar, middle-cla^ 
people who did not understand the problems and concerns of the disadvantaged minorities. It seemed 
to those staff Ing manpower cla^^ that the worker who knew the Job and Its ikill requirements was 
the better teacher. Many MDTA steff members did be«me ex^llent teachers because they could 
relate to di^dvantaged minorities. They v\«re concerned with t^chlng only the skill neMs^ry to 
complete the Job. Vo^tlonal teachei^ had work experience but, in order to be certified, also had to 
take college work. This, they felt, s^ them apart from the MDTA teachers. Many vocational teachers 
were more concerned with technl^l training, with science and math, as Important components of 
the whole teaching process. MDTA teachers could and did teach only the skills necessary to perform 
the specific job. MDTA teachers resented the fact that they had to work the "middle shift" (classes 
3:00 p.m. to 10:00 p*m.) while vocational teachers had prlme^tlme classes. And so the battle raged. 

Fortunately, there were enough vocational teachers and vocational administrators who felt a 
commitment to MDTA and its philosophy. They helped make manpower training programs work. 
Student were permittmJ to enter regular vocational classy, and by Indlvldualiiing Instruction, the 
regular vocational teachers began to realize that vo^tlonal education could be a vehicle for training 
disadvantaged minorities. No longer rauld vocational eduction serve only middle^lass whlt^. 
Eventually the tide changed. Vocational teachers, working with teachers' aldes,.devoted time and 
attention to special needs of the MDTA trainees. School and guidance counselors learned to listen 
and to act as sounding boards for problems of transportation, of child care servfces, of medical/dental 
needs, and of legal and family problems. By 1972, many vocational programs had bridged that wide 
chasm that had been perpetrated by a middle^lass value system and were geared to serve a new type 
of student, the hardcore unemployed trainee. 

A quality relationship means sharing teachers, facilities, equipment, and supplies. And it means 
learning to work with people who have not had the ^me opportunity, the same advantages as 
middle-class whites. It means taking a slower pace, reviewing basic skills, devoting more time and 
Individual attention to problems. It means praising the little successes and gently reviewing the big 
failures. It means showing that one really cares, empathizing, but not sympathizing. It means smiling 
a lot and frowning very little. 

While ^me CBOs have not been encouraged by vocational education, other CBOs have managed 
to devilop working relationships with vocational education Institutions. The sense of a common goal 
and the belief in each others' ability to sen/e special populations, which characterize the rooperatlva 
efforts of CBOs among themselves, are not almys present In CBOs' relations with the vocational 
education tyitem. 
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Some of the lack of coordination steme from a biilc lack of confidenci in, or billef in, the 
vocationil iducatlon system's ability to strvf special populitions. This ptrceived inability to serve, 
or unwillingneis to serve, Is reflected in the following stitementi of a CBO itiff member. 

They are not working with the handicapped. When I think of handicapped, 
I think of this population here. At the school they btb screened out more 
than they are $cr§&n§d in. I just get the feeling that they don't want to work 
with them. Probably a lot of It has to do with they don't know how to work 
with them [emphasis added] . 

Some CBO staff mimbers believe that the very nature of the educational system prtvents it from 
being responsivi to the needs of the special populations* 

The very fact that there are significant numtors of poor people, minorities, 
women, etc*. In the school district who are not being served tells a 
significant story. About eighty percent of our clients would not be ready 
to have any kind of successful experience with the [vocational school] 
because of the nature of the institution. Like most institutions, it's 
bureaucratic to the point of getting its priorities confused, . . , The intent 
to serve special populations may be there, but the actuality Is thin. 

Some of the lack of cooperation is due simply to scarce resources. 

That's where the political stuff comes In, We have a direct Mnflict with 
them over resources in terms of who Is ultimately going to win. 

Perceived barriers to coordination between the CBOs and the vocational eduwion system range 
In type from attitudlnal barriers to Institutional barrlars. One CBO director believes that 

vocational eduction In general does have some elitist tendencies, , , , It does 
not like to admit that there are some areas of the population they are not 
^pable of reaching, 

Anothar CBO staff member states that 

the major problem with coordination is that vocational education Insti- 
tutions would have to be open^ntry, open-eKlt, and most are not. 

In some cases, staff members of community-based organliatlons reported successful coordinated 
activities taking place between themselves and vo^tional education. Coordination, in some instances, 
took plaM through funding arrangamenti between vo^tional education and the CBOs. Thus, th^ 
relationship Mm% primarily a financial one. In other cas^, CBOs and vocational education institutions 
shared both human and material resources. For example, one CBO staff member reported that their 
caunsalor job developers work directly with the vo^tional teachers in aisessing participants' needi. 
Another CBO staff member raportad doing i Joint study with the vocational school to determine 
what the trends were In job needs and employers' attitudes toward the handloappad. The provision 
of personnel characterizes the coordination in some instance. 

We approached [the vorational school] and told them that we vi^nted to 
have a typing gla^ and asked if they would help us. They said, ''we'll 
provide the teacher/' and they did« 

A rather unique lituation v^s reported by several CBOs in one state, in whichi 

Vocational education did assist gr^tly In developing a mKhanlsm through 
which vocational education moni^ could be f unneled to communlty^based 
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organizitions* , . . They feed the money to us ind we, in turn, report in 
both a statistical and i financial iense to the district. 

Many piopli^sk, "&in vocational tducation really serve the hardcore untmployid diiadvan- 
taged minority?'' The answer is, yes, if they and the CSOs can work closeiy together, capitalizing 
on the unique strengths that each has to serve people. That mmm making the student/client needs 
number one. Protecting turf and doing things "my'' way have no place in such an effort. In the 
words of one CBO staff member. 

First of all there has to be a change of attitudes. . . * If people don't get 
too greedy and want the whole pie, I think It can be done out of a desire 
to see a community grow and serve Its population. There has to be that 
old kindness and consideration and respect for everybody to work together. 

Vocational edu^tors must be that significant communication link between the system and all 
of the disadvantaged minorities outside of the system, A conscientious look at what vocational 
education can do for secondary and postsecondary/adult vocationally disadvantaged clientele 
includes the following: 

• Mechanisms to accurately and adequately asse^ what can be done to train 
in occupational skills areas 

• The latest equipment, qualified teachers, and ample supplies 

• The respect of business, Industry, labor, and community resources 

• Well-organized progmms with a ^reer ladder approach 

• A program that addresses not only skills training, but roping and 
transition skills for the world of work 

• Training In basic skills, and employabillty skills 

• incouraging completion of secondary courses and entrance Into 
postsecondary skill areas 

• Providing students with experiences which enable them to transfer from 
one job to another 

A conscientious look at what CSOs can do for disadvantaged clients Includes the following: 

• Outreach into communities to bridge the gap between clients and the 
middle-class economic system 

^ Dealing with ^clal and economic problems of the dl^dvantaged minority 

• Acting as a screening device for employers 

• Agisting employers In filling affirmative action quotas 

^ Developing and broadening Job opportunities for minorities and the 
disadvantaged 

• Spiking for their clients to trade unions and apprenticeship programs 
where they never had a chance of being heard 

• inlarging the power of the poor and disadvantaged to influence the shape 

of social policy by making the public aware of the plight of the disadvantaged 
and minorities 
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Do the capabilities of CBOs and vocational educitors seem worldi apart? Not really, sines they 
both hivi great concirn for the mijorlty of ptople they reach and servi* Thii concirn and diilre 
to serve is the sine qui non of successful coordinated efforts. What else can be done to get together? 
A starter list of suggestions would include the following. 

• CBO personnel and vocational education personnel learning to speak to one 
another and to share their knowledge about characteristics and needs of 
students 

• Vocational education looking at curriculum and deciding what is relevant 
to teach in order to 4earn basic job skills 

• CBOs assisting clients in developing basic skills to they can have a good 
foundation for beginning vocational classes 

• Vocational tducators recognizing that disadvantaged minorities may take 
longer to iccompllsh some ski lis and that the competence they reach may 
not be at the level of a student who has never dropped out of the educational 
system 

• Vo^tlonal edu^tors planning to change the length of courses and entrance 
requirements and having open-entrance/open-exlt provisions 

Together, CBOs and vocational educators must discover the secret to Inspiring students to reach 
beyond themselves and to discover the thrill of accomplishment. If this goal cannot be reached, then 
all of the coordination^ cooperation, training^ and legislation will not be adequate to win the war 
against poverty, disadvantage, and unemployment. 

These suggestions are only the beginning. Since each state, eaoh local school district, each CBO 
is a unique situation, no one ^n outline a definite plan. The Ideas presented here are to get things 
moving, and only that, CBOs are here to stay. Vocational education, by law, must serve disadvantaged 
minorities. Each group must agree to take a mutually beneficial role, so that services to the disadvan- 
taged minorities will make a difference. United, vocational education and CBOs can make a difference 
in the societal problems this country faces in the eighties. The quality of American life must be accept^ 
able not Just to the disadvantaged minority who liva surrounded by the affluent, but to all people who 
want to live in a civilized society. Brooks McCormIck states, . . It has become fashionable to charac- 
terize the American system as a creator of affluence and to forget the equally potent force it has 
exerted as a diminisher of poverty."^ 

Together, ^BOs and vocational education must strive to preserve the dignity of all people. That 
dignity is the basis upon which our land was founded. 



Summary 

Community^based organizations came Into being during the early 1960s In order to provide 
^rvices to answer the needs of aommunlties with large populations of di^dvantaged and minority 
ptople. Community Action Agencies and Community Devalopmmt Corporations claim credit for 
much of the policy and legislation rooted In the 1960s Manpower Development and Training Act and 
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Economic Opportunity Act. Three large community-biiid organizationi that have national offices 
are Opportunitiis Induitrlaliiation Ctnttrs, the Urban League, and SER-Jobs for Progress. So 
powirfu! are these agencits that they were idtntif iad In tht Compreheniive Employment Training 
Act lagiilation as iKamples of communlty-bastd organizations, both private, nonprofit, and were 
given monies under Title III, The purpose of these grants was to provide ttchnical assistance to 
thiir local organizations. 

As the CETA legislation becamt a reality, these community-basad organizations found their 
rola had changed from bridging the gap of their community and Its needs, to serving a wide variety 
of people and needs that ware not communlty-basad, Thty now bawme purveyors of tmployment 
and training strvlcas for prima sponsors* The decision-making power snbs now taken from the 
community base and given to political and governmental agencias who selected prime sponsors, who 
In turn selected the sarvices they want performed. 

This system of componant parts makes it difficult to hold anyone accountable for services 
rendered. So the CBO role of delivering services to spacif Ic groups of people that they raprasant Is 
almost gone. In order to stay in the training business, they have had to give up their primary reason 
for existence, In order to gat funds to run programs at a IL 

E^ablishing linkages and cooparative working ralationships requires the prime sponsor's staff 
to have a thorough knowledge of CBOs and tha services they ^n supply. Developing quality relation^ 
ships between CBOs means forgetting '^turfmanshlp/' It is ^matlmas difficult to convince neighbor- 
hood constituents that perhaps someone else wn better serve their needs. However, there are coordl- 
nated activities being shar^ that accomplish this. 

Coordination, collaboration, and linkage with vocational educators is a little more difficult. 
History and tradition play a role in keeping the separating wedge In place. Vocational educators can 
be the signlfl^nt communl^tlon link betwetn the system and all of those outside the systam, Just 
as CBOs are the bridge between tha disadvantagad minority and the middle-class economic system. 

Togethar, vocational educators and community-based organizations must strive to assist peopla 
in achieving that great American dream of dignity, health, and happiness; a tall order for people who 
dare to c^re about what happens to their brothers and sirtars. The- quality of life Is important. Every 
person has a right to expect that quality. Vocational education and community-based organizations 
can play an important role In making this poistble. 
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